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ABSTRACT 



This final report discloses findings of a survey team 
composed of fifteen historians and social studies specialists on 1965 
NDEA institutes in history. An attempt is made to identify the nature 
of a summer institute and how it differs from regular teacher 
education, objectives include answering three questions: 1} What kind 

of teachers attended summer institutes in 1965, and why? 2) What sort 
of training are they given, and how relevant is it to their needs? 3) 
How effective did this experience seem to be in improving both their 
knowledge of history and their own classroom instruction? Major 
findings are that participants are above-average, well prepared, 
able, motivated, and experienced teachers. Most institutes help 
teachers learn more about history. Imparting new interpretations and 
viewpoints; a small number acquaint them with teaching materials in 
the field; and only a few introduce teachers to new educational media 
and teaching strategies and help participants transfer knowledge 
acquired in the institute to their teaching. An important outcome of 
institutes is that historians and education specialists exchanged 
ideas and views. The team concludes that there is room for variety, 
flexibility, and experimentation in conducting successful summer 
institutes. Appendices are included. CAuthor/’SJM) 
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Act rNDEA-f n 1 1964 the C °*& ess ‘ in revising the National Defense Education 
Act (NDEA) authorized establishment of special institutes for elementary and 

rb C °Mnt7 SCh ° 01 teachers In nine fIelds of «« d y not previously provided for in 
the NDEA program One of these fields was history. In early February, 1965 
the Commissioner of Education authorized eighty- four institutes in history to be 

i Sf A* i 965 for aimo i v 200 teachers at * c ° st ° f ° ver 

fskid "lii ht‘r Pri ° n ° 18 P f °S ram ' the f « deral official in charge was 

asked. But how do summer institutes differ from regular graduate courses and 

Hf repued frankly, "We no, s S „ re . but we .re eonvmeed 
they do differ In several important ways that are difficult to define; sometime* 
cSTfim *5® ® lusive ^aluy of institute training as 'the smell of summer,' 1 " 
June to September, 1965, a survey team of fifteen historians and 
?P 11 “f . SOClal studles and in educational evaluation tried to identify "the 
smell of summer Members of the team traveled about the country, under 
the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies (ACLS), visiting 

tors staff m !f n t em y ~.? ne hIStOFy institutes > interviewing their dfrec- 
tors, staff aid participants, and overseeing a questionnaire to ninety- nine 

percent of the 3. 197 teachers attending all the history institutes. Having met 
lUSZX?** ° the . SUmmer to P lan the SlI tvey, the team members convened 

the Am r f tr ayS ** ^ ® nd t0 SOrt ou£ what the y had found. Observers from 
the American Historical Association, from the Committee on the Study of His- 

'°'f “ ° f ' h i 0r S*M*«io n of American Historian,; J ! Tom , ™ 

United States Office of Education attended the latter deliberations. Subsequ- 
ently several team members discussed some preliminary conclusions of the 
survey with the directors of the 1965 Institutes at an end-of-summ« meeting 
in Denver, Many directors also provided the team with copies of their finalre- 
ports to the Office of Education, Significant findings of the survey wSe also 
[hTwTr andd ! ScL ' ssed at special sessions of the national meetings of 

Co “ nt T l1 f P r the Social Studies in November and of the American 
Historical Association in December, 1965. 

tesr 18 If final re P ort > but its findings are necessarily tentative. The real 

ntn H f r h rb ffe u“ e8S ° f 1986 lnstltute training is history will be What hap- 
p ned to the teachers -- and their students -- after they returned to their cla'*- 

■w! S ‘ Fort “ natt ; ly * evidence of this will be obtained by a "follow-up" or 

blTndLS ° f selected 1965 institute participants in their classrooms, to 
conducted by interviews and questionnaires in the Spring of 1966 under the 
•»«p,oe s of the Astern Historical Association. The r esuit, of ihf, i”ve S tf- 

proemS tec? ' ep '"' and Cl “ lfy ° f ,he te“»«ve conclusions 

HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS 

Throughout its study the survey team viewed the question of special sum- 
mer training for mstory teachers as only one aspect, albeit a key one of the 
general problem of improving the quality of school instruction in historyand 
StUdl f * J h ® inStitUtCS " and findln S 8 of the survey a boutt here - 
in nlr> S , considered ln thls lar g« r context. More effective training of teachers 
in institutes needs to be related to better teacher education in regufar programs. 

*Tn 1966 there will be 113 history institutes for over 4, 000 teachers. 

■ so See Appendix A for a list of team members, and Appendix B for a de- 
scription of the design and procedures of the survey. 
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It is also closely tied to curriculum reform (with concurrent development of 
materials) and to the need for greater professional concern with the problem of 
history in the schools on the part of historians, social scientists, and specialists 
in social studies* 

In the past, few individuals or groups, whether in history or in education, 
have been satisfied with the teaching of history in the schools. During the last 
few years significant efforts to improve the situation have been launched, partly 
in an effort to emulate successful curriculum reform and development of mater- 
ials in the sciences and foreign languages, and partly as a result of the Infusion 
of federal money into education. Some important first steps have been taken. 
Now, by bringing historians, social studies specialists, and teachers together and 
providing thousands of teachers not only with more knowledge of history, but 
also with a sense of responsibility for assuming leadership, local and limited 
though it be, in improving present instruction, the NDEA* institute program and 
NDEA fellowships for teachers (to be available beginning in 1966) can play a 
significant role in the quiet revolution in the social studies that has begun. 

At the same time it is clear that progress in providing batter special training 
for teachers will depend to a considerable degree on advances in other areas. 
Without improved materials, a clearer sense of the objectives and the value of 
history in the schools, and a deeper and more concerted involvement of historians, 
steps toward a more adequate preparation of teachers and a better curriculum can 
be only halting at best. The issues are admittedly difficult and complex. The 
challenge to the historical profession is evident. Unless historians soon concern 
themselves with all aspects of the problem of history in the schools, the future 
development of the social studies will bypass them. The survey team concluded 
its work convinced that the institute program could be an important avenue for 
bringing historians to grips with many of the major issues involved. Also, al- 
though team members recognize the tentative nature of their findings, they 
believe their conclusions concerning institute training shed some light on such 
closely connected questions as how best to prepare new teachers at the under- 
graduate and graduate levels and how teachers already in the schools can most 
effectively improve their competence in more extensive programs than the 
summer institutes -- for example, in institutes or fellowship programs that run 
for an academic year or even fifteen- months. 

With these considerations in mind, the survey team set three fairly limited 
and simple objectives for itself* What kind of teachers came to summer insti* 
tutes in history in 1965, and why? What sort of training were they given, and 
how relevant was it to their needs? How effective did this experience seem to 
be in improving both their knowledge of history and their own classroom in- 
struction? Underlying these questions lay the broader one of what is an institute, 
and how does it differ from regular teacher education. 

At the start the survey team hoped, perhaps naively, that it could identify 
those elements that make up a maximum summer training experience for teachers, 
that it could define the model institute, or at least _a model institute. Evidence 
obtained through observation and experience led to the conclusion that in this 
affair, as in many others, there are various paths to truth, that several app- 
roaches are effective in helping teachers, and that there is room for a good deal 
of variety, flexibility, and experimentation in conducting successful summer 
institutes. Moreover, although the team members believe the survey helped 
identify certain characteristics of a good program for teachers, its findings will 
also clearly raise new questions. But the very act of defining problems should 
be helpful in improving further the education of school teachers of history. 

- 2 - 
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MAIN FINDINGS OF THE SURVEY 

1) ^The majority of NDEA history institutes surveyed in 1965 helped 
teachers to learn more history and to improve their knowledge of major works 
of historical literature, A smaller but still significant number also assisted 
teachers to become better acquainted with teaching materials in their field. 
Only a few institutes introduced teachers to new educational media and teach- 
ing strategies and helped participants to transfer knowledge acquired in the 
institute to their own teaching, 

2) The majority of participants in 1965 institutes were able, highly moti- 
vated, and hard-working. They were an "above- average" group of social 
studies teachers and had a high level of previous preparation and experience* 

In addition to benefiting from the sound historical training provided in most 
institutes, participants profited from the opportunity to exchange views and 
experience with colleagues from throughout the country and from a new sense 
of professional pride and of identification with history and historians, 

3) Institute directors and staff members, as well as teachers, learned a 
good deal about the problems and challenges of teacher education in history. 

As a result, an important dialogue between academic historians and specialists 
in education was stimulated, and new opportunities for fruitful collaboration 
were opened. Whether the institute experience will significantly affect reg- 
ular instruction in departments of history and the approach of history depart- 
ments and historians to teacher education remains an open question. 

4) Recognizing that teacher education is an important aspect of the gen- 
era! problem of improving the teaching of history in the schools, the survey 
team also concluded that significant new departures in teacher education, 
such as the NDEA institutes and the new teacher fellowship programs, can be 
most effective if they are linked to efforts jointly by historians and specialists 
in education to define the objectives and role of history in the schools and to 
revise the curriculum and the materials for teaching it, 

5) Directors of future NDEA institutes in history should: 

a) have clear, limited and specific objectives and design their institutes 
especially to achieve those goals. Regular courses and approaches are in^ 
adequate, 

b) select a relatively homogeneous group of participants in respect to 
background, ability and teaching responsibilities. Directors must weigh the 
advantages of a local or regional clientele who may have great impact in a 
state or school system on their return from institute training against those of a 
participant group selected from across the nation, members of which can 
beneficially exchange ideas and experience. 

c) develop a program specially tailored to the needs and purposes of 
the participants, and be flexible enough to alter the program to achieve this, 
should it become necessary. Directors should not overschedule participants. 

At the same time they should provide sufficient work and pressure to challenge 
the participants without overloading them. 

d) allot some time in the institute program to assisting participants to 
transfer to their classrooms what they are learning in the institute. Various 
approaches and materials should be experimented with in this effort, 

a) ensure that all components of the institute program are closely co- 
ordinated and effectively interrelated. Large numbers of special lectures or 
other extraneous activities and the use of part-time staff should be avoided. 

f) play a key leadership role in the institute, both intellectually and 
administratively. The success of an institute depends to a considerable degree 
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on the commitment, full participation, and sympathetic attitude toward teachers 
and their needs of the director and his staff, 

g) attempt to learn as much as possible about the problems and oppor- 
tunities of teaching history in the schools before the institute opens. 

h) ensure that his institution gives full support to the institute, not only 
in regard to facilities and administration, but in academic "back-stopping " and 
in the flexible application of established rules and procedures, 

I. HISTORY INSTITUTES, i965 

The summer history institutes held in 1965 were both alike and very diff- 
erent, Eighty per cent of them were for secondary school teachers, and sixty 
per cent offered instruction in American history (Tables I and II), But in al- 
most every other respect they were diverse. Geographically they were spread 
over thirty-six states and Puerto Rico; only in the northern Plains, the /northern 
Rockies, and the Southwest would a teacher have had to travel very far to attend 
an institute (Map A). Although some large states such as California, Illinois, 
and New York had relatively few institutes, teachers from those states evidently 
traveled elsewhere; for institute participants came from all over the United 
States, The ratio of participants from any given region to the total number of 
participants deviated by no more than a few per cent from the ratio of that re- 
gion's population to the total population of the country. 

The diversity of institutes was reflected in several factors. The range In 
number of participants was from twenty to sixty; in length, from four to eight 
weeks. A few institutes sought teachers with little or no previous 



TABLE I 

Subject Matter of Institutes 



Subject Matter 

United States History* 
Non- Western 
Historical Problems 
European History 
Special Combinations** 
TOTAL 



Number of Institutes 

48 

13 
5 
4 

14 
84 



^Africa 2 

Asia 5 

Asia and Africa 1 

Middle East, Far East and Africa 1 

Russia and China 1 

India and China 1 

Middle East and North Africa 1 

Russia and international communism 1 

**e, g. studies of non-Western and Western areas in combination. 




TABLE II 

Teaching Level of Participants 



iv- 



o e;- 

ER1C & 



Level Number of Institutes 

Junior-Senior high schools, 
grades 7-12, 7-9, 9=12, or 

similar combinations 76 

Kindergarten through grade 6 5 

Kindergarten through grade 12 1 

Special programs (for teachers of 

gifted students, slow learners) 2 

preparation either in history generally or in the particular subject matter of the 
institute- Others recruited teachers with considerable training and fairly good 
indices of previous academic performance, in the hope of providing truly ad- 
vanced training (Table III). In selecting participants some institutes gave 
preference to local or home-state teachers; others tried to strike a balance- A 
few institutes encouraged commuting, but most required participants to iive on 
the campus. Some institutes drew teachers from a wide range of grade levels 
while others limited participants to a single level. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of these varied approaches are discussed in section IV below. 

Most significant perhaps was the considerable diversity in both the subject 
matter and the kinds of courses offered by the institutes (again, see Table I). 
Some courses were surveys of American, European, or Asian history, etc. ; in 
other cases, the courses were more specialized, treating restricted periods of 
time or specific topics. A few institutes concentrated on particular historical 
problems. 

There was also variety in the method of presenting subject matter. In a 
few institutes all the instruction was integrated into one core course while at the 
other extreme were institutes which gave participants a choice among various 
courses* The majority of courses tended to be lecture or lecture- discussion, 
but there was some range in the patterns of presentation* Some courses were 
taught as seminars or colloquia, or discussion groups were arranged to supplement 
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Number of Institutes 



TABLE III 

Preparation of Participants 
Code Number Designation* 



2 

36 

11 

35 



3 

4 



Advanced 

Intermediate 

Basic 

Combined 



^Advanced: 

Intermediate; 

Basie; 

Combined; 



participants hold master’s degree in history or "appropriate re- 
lated disciplines, or the equivalent, " 

participants hold "bachelor’s in history or appropriate related 
disciplines, or the equivalent, ” 

participants have "some preparation but /are7 lacking degree 
in history or the equivalent. " 

"referring to special levels of preparation; for example, 
teachers well qualified in one or more areas of history but 
unqualified in others; excellently prepared teachers without 
a degree in history; and teachers whose training Is out of date. " 
In the present instance this code also includes combinations of 
the first three codes; e. g, , 1 and 3, or 1 and 2. 



lectures. Most institutes relied on full-time instructors for the duration of the 
institute, but a few used a series of visitors for short consecutive blocs of time. 
Most institutes used a large number of guest lecturers, but not always effectively 
(see section V below). 

There was even considerable variation in how institutes came into being* 

In some cases the administration took the lead and urged departments or faculty 
members to draw up a proposal. In a few cases the impetus came from the 
school of education, or from an educational specialist* Where the prime 
movers were historians -- the majority of cases -- the idea was sometimes 
initiated by a whole department but more often simply by a concerned and 
dedicated individual* 

The institutes also varied in degree and kind of organization. Some were 
very loosely organized. One institute consisted simply of two graduate courses 
in history, with participants assigned to one or the other. After attending his 
one class, a participant was free the rest of the day to do whatever he wished, 
presumably to go to the library and read for his course* In this particular 
institute the director was rarely seen. Other institutes were tightly organized. 
Students were scheduled for much of the day. They attended classes in the 
morning, seminars In the afternoon, and returned for guest lectures or other 
activities in the evening. 

The great diversity of the institutes presented special difficulties for the 
survey team* Unlike institutes in English or foreign languages, where the 
subject matter was fairly standard in all programs, in history it was difficult 
to measure how much participating teachers had been taught and had learned 
in the institute. For example, no question on content applicable to all insti- 
tutes could be devised for the questionnaire administered to participants. In 
the minds of some teachers and directors this left the incorrect impression that 
the survey team was not interested in how much know ledge the institute had 
imparted to the teacher. Moreover, with so much variation in organization 
and approach among the institutes, it was almost impossible to devise instru- 
ments of evaluation, either in interview schedules or in questionnaires, which 



could measure over- all effectiveness and gauge how successful the summer 
experience had been in meeting teachers* needs and in providing them with 
knowledge that would improve their classroom instruction, in a sense, each 
institute was unique, and for many crucial issues national comparisons were 
not possible. Thus the data collected had to be analyzed on an intra- institute 
basis. Where possible, however, the survey team attempted to juxtapose 
comparable institute profiles, with full awareness of the limitations this 
involved. 

II. THE PARTICIPANT* 

Like the institutes the participants too were a highly variegated, complex 
group. Perhaps as good a way as any to begin a short profile of them as a 
group is to describe a few of the most uncomplicated facts about them — such 
as, for example, that a little more than three quarters of them were .married 
and that, on the average, these 3200 people Jiad about .two children each 
(Tables IV and V). Though quite simple, some of these basic data tell a good 
deal not only about the participants but about the history institutes and about 
the capacities of similar NDEA programs to attract certain kinds of people. 

It was in no sense a women's summer. Of every four participants only one 
was a woman (Table VI), even though some institute directors reported that in 
selection they had attempted to favor women’s applications in order to reduce 
what they thought was an unusually large male majority. The preponderance 
of men may simply substantiate the feeling of some that summer programs of 
considerable length which require that participants live at the site of instruc- 
tion will receive a heavier male ( head-of-famlly) than female response. 

In addition to being predominantly nrale the group tended to be young 
though not as young as some might have expected -- with an average age of 
about thirty- five. (Table VI), One of the advantages reflected by this average 
age is to be found in the level of experience of the group; on the average 
participants had had between eight and ten years’ experience. The age and 
experience levels of the majority of participants suggest that the institutes 
attracted teachers who not only had some standing and influence in their schools 
but who also have a number of years of significant educational activity ahead 
of them, 

TABLE IV 
Marital Status’** 

Single Number 

Single 543 

Married 2273 

Separated, Widowed, 

Divorced 132 

Dne problem for the survey team was that no national figures concerning social 
studies teachers could be located, except for the NEA estimate that there were 
96, 45 7 secondary school social studies teachers in the spring of 1965. Thus 
there was no "base’' against which to compare the survey data. 

**Total numbers in the various tables do not always equal total respondents, and 
percentages do not always add up to 100% because of unclassified responses on 
the questionnaire; or because of rounding percentages to the nearest decimal. 



Per Cent 

18, 4 
75, 2 

4 . 5 
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TABLE V 

Number of Children in Family 





Number 


Per Cent 


None 


852 


28, 8 


One 


456 


15, 4 


Two 


689 


23. 3 


Three 


493 


16. 6 


Four 


281 


9. 5 


Five or more 


176 


5. 9 







TABLE VI** 








Distribution 


of Participants by 


Sex and Age 




Age Group 


Number Male/Per cent Male 


Number Penial 


e/Per cent F< 


Under 20 


2 


, 1 


11 


. 4 


20 - 29 


555 


21. 8 


173 


6. 8 


30 - 39 


942 


37. 0 


153 


6. 0 


40 - 49 


360 


14. 1 


166 


6, 5 


50 - 59 


68 


2. 7 


92 


3. 6 


Over 5 9 


5 


. 2 


4 


, 2 


TOTAL 


1932 


75. 9 


599 


23. 5 



Over 80 per cent of the participants came from public secondary schools 
(Table VII), In the absence of national figures it is difficult to judge* but 
apparently teachers from private and denominational schools were not under- 
represented, The survey team felt, however, that there were perhaps too few 
institutes for teachers in elementary schools and, correspondingly, too few 
participants of this kind. Teachers in elementary schools generally teach 
subjects other than social studies (which at that level often attempts to include 
more than history), and there is undoubtedly a need for a small additional 
number of carefully designed institutes tailored to the needs of those teaching 
social studies in the elementary schools. Some institutes of this kind might 
foucus on teachers of American history in the fifth grade; others should prob- 
ably embrace social sciences, as well as history, and might be sponsored 
jointly with the new civics and economics sections of the NDEA institute pro- 
gram. 

Participants were primarily teachers. Active, in-service teachers ac- 
counted for 84 per cent of the total. Of this group 61 per cent taught social 
studies full-time, while the remainder divided their time between social 
studies and one or more other subjects. Moreover, of the remaining 16 per 
cent, more than two^thirds classified themselves as chairmen of social studies 
departments, principal ^teachers, supervisors of social studies, or curriculum 
supervisors. 



**This table, together with tables VII - XV, is based on a group of respondents 
totalling about 2500, while the remaining tables are based on a group of 
approximately 2900. In no case did an increase in sample size change the 
data distributions dealing with the same information by more than l a /n. 
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TABLE VII 

Distribution of Participants by Type of School System Where They W 
Employed J 



ere 



Type Number of Participants 


Per cent of Participants 


Public School 
Private Denominational 


2316 


90, 9 


School 
Private Non- 


167 


6„ 6 


Denominational School 


47 


1, 9 


All others 


17 


* 7 


TOTALS 


2547 


100, 1 



TABLE VIII 

Distribution of Participants by Level of Highest Formal Education 
Level of Education 



Number of Participants Per Cent of Participants 



College work, no degree 


101 


4. 0 




Undergraduate degree 


310 


12*3 




Undergraduate degree plus 








graduate courses 


1045 


41. 6 


7 


Master *s degree 


248 


9. 8 




Master's degree plus 






| 


graduate courses 


816 


32. 3 


. i 


Doctorate 


5 


, 2 




TOTALS 


2515 


100. 2 





From a number of indices the survey team concluded that most of the 
1965 participants were "above average" -- in preparation, in motivation, in 
the type of school from which they came. For example. 42 per cent had 
master s degrees, and another 41 per cent had taken some graduate courses 
beyond the bachelor’s degree (Table VIII). Over half of the participants 
would have taught or attended summer school in 1965, even if the NDEA 
program had not been available (Table IX). Over 60 per cent of the teachers 
taught in a suburb or in a small town (under 100, 000), while only 15 per cent 
taught in cities of over 200, 000 (Tables X and XI). Clearly the urban 

1 , tcacher l was not wel1 represented. Although participants who 
taught in all or predominantly Negro schools" made up 12 per cent of the 
total, over 80 per cent of this group came from the southeastern United States 
with relatively few from the large cities of the North and West (Tables XII " 
and XIII I and Map B), 

Two statistics of special interest, which will probably surprise many 
historians were that 71 per cent of the participants majored in history and/or 
the social sciences as undergraduates, and 53 per cent did so as graduate stu- 

h?.,‘™ ab1 ' 5 ? V “ nd XV l- ™ US ' lf 1965 participant, were nor 1. 11 ttainld 
in history, at least part of the fault lies at the door of college and university 
history departments. As undergraduates. 13 per cent of the teachers majored 
in education, and only 21 per cent of those who majored in history even 
mirrored in education. Finally, almost a third of the participants belonged to 

f m! fr v nal ° rS ! n T?° n histor y or on « of the social sciences, while approx- 
imately a quarter belonged to the National Council for the Social Studies 
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TABLE IX 

What Paricipants Would Have Done If NDEA Funds Had Not Been Available 



Activity 



Number of Participants Per cent of Participants 



Attend summer 
school 


861 


33, 8 


Work In non- educational 
position 


690 


27. 0 
1 R 3 


Teach summer school 


389 


9, 2 


Travel - vacation 


235 


Work on ’^independent 
project'’ at home 


145 


5, 7 


Work for the school 




3. 8 


district 


yb 


e O 


All others 


133 


Dm £ 


TOTALS 


2549 


100. 0 



TABLE X 

Distribution of Participants by Size of Community in Which They Taught 



Community Size Number of Participants Per cent of Participants 



2,500 - 24, 000 
Rural areas 
25, 000 - 99, 000 
Suburb of a Large City 
500, 000 or more 
100, 000 - 199, 000 
200, 000 - 499, 000 

TOTALS 



951 

393 

375 

257 

220 

189 

157 

2541 



37.3 

15.4 
14. 7 
10. 0 

8 . 6 
7.4 
6.2 

99. 6 



TABLE XI 

Distribution of Participants by Size of School in Which They Taught 



School Size Number of Participants Per cent of Participants 



1200 - 1999 students 618 

600 - 899 students 464 

400 - 599 students 361 

900 - 1199 Students 342 

200 - 399 students 314 

More than 1999 students 294 

Fewer than 200 students 146 

TOTALS 2538 



24. 3 
18.2 
14. 2 
13. 4 
12. 3 
11. 5 
5, 7 

99. 6 
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table xn 

Distribution of Participants by Racial-Ethnic Patterns of 
Schools in Which They Taught 

Racial Patterns of Schools Number of Participants 

All or mostly white 
All or mostly Negro* 

All or mostly Spanish- spea king 
Various combinations of above 

TOTALS 

‘’See also map B 



of Participants 

1966 

308 

14 

216 


Per cent of Participants 

77- 2 

12 . 1 
- 6 
9- 7 


25 04 


99. 6 



TABLE XIII 

Distribution of Participants by Socio-Economic Patterns of 
Schools in Which They Taught 
Socio-Economic Patterns of 

Sr. hoo is Number of Participants Per cent of Participants 

Students come from well- 
to-do professional and 
business families, or fam- 
ilies which own large 
commercial farms 
Students come from fam- 
ilies in which the main 
wage earner is a skilled 
worker, foreman, or white 
collar employee 
Students come from families 
in which income is low but 
steady and main wage earner is 
usually semi --skilled or unskilled 
Students come from families 
marked by frequent unemployment 
and even poverty jgj 

Combinations of the above 
categories, * 7^7 



682 



642 



TOTALS 



10 . 3 

26 , 8 

25.2 

7, 1 
28 , 1 
97 , 5 



, T o i J are an a PP roximaCel y even combination of categories 

,T1V‘ 3 7' an a PP roKi mately even combination of categories 2 
a d 2 (4 ‘ and an ap P roximatel y even combination of categories 1 
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TABLE XIV 

Distribution of Participants by Undergraduate Major 



0 

ERIC 



Major Field 
History and/or social 
sciences 

Other liberal arts 
(e s g. , English, Math 
Science, etc.) 
Education 
Others 

TOTALS 



Number of Participants 
1822 



193 

334 



Per cent of Participants 
71. 5 



7 , 6 
13. 1 
7. 8 



2547 



100. 0 



TABLE XV 

Distribution of Participants by Graduate Major 
Major Field Number of Participants Per cent of Participants 



History and/or social 
sciences 

Other liberal arts 
Education 
Have not had any 
graduate work 
Others 

TOTALS 



1365 

54 

743 

268 

117 

2547 



53. 6 
2 . 1 
29. 2 

10. 5 

4. 6 

100. 0 



tit PURPOSE AND DESIGN OF AN INSTITUTE 

All inrtitutes. of course, aimed at providing assistance to teachers .n the 

schools, but consensus was lacking as to how this might best be done, , , 

few dilutes clearly leaned to the idea that offering teachers, who had fellow 
sM P support what were essentially basic graduate ( or even undergraduate) courses 
in history would help them most. Naturally, if this assumption were true, the 
institute y p rogram would be unnecessary, and the government could simply sup _ 
Dorr : teacherfto take regular courses in the summer or in the academic year It 
would certainly be far easier to fit teachers into existing graduate programs tnan 
to design special institutes for them. The survey team concluded, however, 
that there are certain advantages to the institute format: It brings 
selected group for intensive effort toward a common goal. It provides special 
conditions and concentration for effective teacher education. 

At the other extreme were a few institutes that attempted primarily, wi 
in the framework of basic content, to help teachers develop new teachin 8 
Jtra epics md techniques and to acquaint them with the latest materials and 
educational mediae The great majority of institutes ranged fd- ' 

Some institutes including several excellent ones, emphasized the goal of ad 
v a^tns telcSs closer tl being historians. One of these stressed development 
of •‘historical understanding, analytical ability, and knowledge of the historic 
Branhv of the field " while deliberately minimizing research, writing, and 

bibliographic mas.iry as shills more P- 

oared for careers as teacher-scholars in higher education. Other institutes 
strove both to improve the teachers* general knowledge of the subject and to 
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assist them to apply what they were learning in their classrooms. 

With a few exceptions, objectives of institutes visited were not designed 
on the basis of a thorough study of or acquaintance with the needs and problems 
of teachers and schools, even though the Office of Education’s "Guidelines " for 
institutes urged that the director "should be acquainted with the educational 
needs and problems of elementary and secondary school teachers, « * * M Often 
institute directors and instructors had not worked closely with teachers before, 
and only a few had ever participated in or visited school courses and programs* 
The majority were rather vague about what happens in the schools and what 
the social studies curriculum is. It is not surprising, therefore, that there was 
a good deal of uncertainty about just what the institutes ought to be doing for 
teachers. 

The survey team concluded that institutes were most effective when they 
were specially desinged to meet the needs of teachers and when they had 
limited, clearly defined objectives geared to those needs. Institutes that 
aimed at a vague and general goal, such as "increasing the teachers* know- 
ledge of history, " and that offered what were fundamentally regular graduate 
courses seemed to provide less successful training. In questionnaire responses 
participants consistently rated institutes of the former type higher than those in 
the latter category* 

To be sure, the survey team decided that it could not determine a fixed 
list of desirable objectives or specify a particular design of maximum effect- 
iveness; in fact, it agreed that differing aims and patterns adapted to varying 
circumstances could produce excellent institutes* At the same time team 
members believed they were able to identify certain factors related to goals 
and design that were important to the success of an institute* First, it seemed 
essential that the director and staff have a genuine interest in -- and pre- 
ferably some knowledge of social studies instruction in the schools and the 
problems that teachers of history confront. What kind of courses, what sort 
of students, what textbooks does the teacher have? Asa minimum the director 
and staff should do some reading concerning basic issues in the social studies 
and should visit schools and talk with teachers and curriculum supervisors be- 
fore the institute opens. Second, the director and staff must be sensitive to 
problems of content and of materials that face teachers. Teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools do not require the same sort of training that is 
needed by graduate students who are preparing to be scholars and college 
teachers. What topics, concepts, emphases, interpretations, and approaches 
will help the teacher most? What kind of reading and other work should he 
be assigned, keeping in mind the teacher *s needs in the classroom? Third, 
the director and staff should tailor the aim and design of the institute to the 
particular group of teachers being sought for training* 



IV, TYPES OF PARTICIPANTS* 

Should an institute seek primarily teachers with minimum basic preparation 
in an effort to raise them to a higher level of proficiency? Or should it pro- 
vide truly advanced study for teachers who already have a solid foundation of 
training in history? The survey team observed institutes of both kinds in 1965: 
for example, one designed for elementary teachers without a bachelor's degree, 
primarily from rural schools, and another aimed at providing "an advanced 
professional seminar" for able and relatively well prepared teachers, many 
of them with master’s degrees. Institutes of the first category obviously meet 
an extensive and urgent need* Yet teachers eligible for "advanced" institutes 
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are often capable of playing an important role when they return to their 
schools. The team members therefore concluded that for the next few years 
institutes of both types should be encouraged, provided the number of "ad- 
vanced" institutes remains small, and that the majority of institutes aim to 
meet the needs of teachers with average or minimun preparation* 

At the same time the survey team decided that in most cases it was not 
wise to mix teachers of widely varying abilities and levels of preparation. In 
addition to the instructional problems a disparate group raises, there is often 
a crisis of morale, since "slower" participants resent having to compete with 
better prepared or abler teachers. Hence a relatively homogeneous group is 
recommended, although uncertainties of the selection process sometimes 
make it difficult to achieve this goal. In obtaining a cohesive body of partic- 
ipants an even more important factor than ability and preparation may be the 
level at which participants are teaching and the type of course taught. For 
example, an institute that concentrates on eighth grade teachers of American 
history apparently has an advantage over one that mixes junior and senior 
high school teachers. 

The device used in the Office of Education guidelines to encourage homo- 
geneity, the coding of institutes by level of preparation required of partici- 
pants (see Table III for a definition of the codes), did not work very well. 

About half of the institute directors reported in interviews or in their final re- 
ports that they had been unable to apply the codes very well in publicity, 
recruitment, and selection, and that they felt the group finally entering the 
institute had little relationship to the code designation of the institute. Only 
57 per cent of the participants found the system of codes helpful (see Table 
B of Appendix). As a rough guide to directors and participants, however, the 
code system may have some utility, and team members felt it should be con- 
tinued until a more effective measure of homogeneity is devised. 

There is obviously a need for a few institutes every year directed to 
special groups of teachers -- those instructing slow learners, or the gifted, 
or the handicapped. There should also be several institutes annually for super- 
visors of practice teaching, for curriculum supervisors, and for college trainers 
of teachers. Similarly, experimentation with institutes that run throughout 
the academic year on a full or part time basis is desirable. Finally, as noted 
earlier, a particular effort needs to be made to encourage effective institutes 
specially designed for teachers of social studies in the elementary schools. 

Although homogeneity seems important in regard to ability, preparation, 
and teaching responsibilities, there are great advantages to a geographical 
mixture of participants. Of over 200 participants interviewed, the over- 
whelming majority reported that one of the greatest benefits they derived from 
the institutes was the chance to exchange ideas and experiences with teachers 
from other parts of the country, A nationally representative group which mixed 
rural, small town, suburban, and metropolitan teachers not only broadened 
the outlook of all but gave each teacher a sense of belonging to a larger com- 
munity , of not carrying the burden of teaching social studies alone, of sharing 
and thereby lessening the problems he confronted. 

Institutes to which the bulk of the participants commuted or where many 
participants were married and lived apart from the rest of the group worked 
at some disadvantage. On the other hand the clear gains of having a mixed 
group geographically can be outweighed at times by special advantages de- 
riving from the common interest and teaching responsibilities of a local, com- 
muting clientele, or from the opportunities for close contact and "follow -up" 
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during the academic year that drawing teachers from nearby brings. In the 
way the S rou P benefits of living, eating, and working together at the 
institute must be gauged against the frictions that may develop at close quar- 

familf a S^ inst the har dships resulting from separation participants from their 
milies. Finally, it should be noted that the costs of travel, which partici- 
pants must bear, may prevent a number of teachers from attending institutes 

IZST h r ° m i‘ Consid «^tion should be given to providing travel grants to 
enable a teacher to attend any institute suited to his needs. 

In any case whatever the composition of the group or its living arrange - 
ments, directors felt it essential to develop an esprit de corps, a seise of soV 

thTs hefnl COmm ° 1 n , , nt< i reSt * am ° n S the Participants. The survey team observed 

the Jirp fn aCC °H m h lShe « in many WayS * de P end *"g on the skill and ingenuity of 
the director and his staff. Sometimes this process can be furthered through 7 

social events, particularly if they are informal and well-planned. The cost of 

diw which are not allowable, items from the government, should 

fmHnu 7 be f udg . eCed for b y the university when It accepts a contract for an 
institute, or else the participants can be assessed for these occasions. The 
practice occasionally found of directors paying for such affairs out of their 
own pockets is unnecessary and should not be repeated in the furture. 

V. THE PROGRAM OF AN INSTITUTE 

° n straightforward issues concerning the program of an institute the sur- 
V fy * ea J n reached some quite simple and definite conclusions. It was de- 
cided that a summer institute should be between six and nine weeks in duration 

and C t in UU ter Pen ° d docS not reall y Provide enough time to accomplish much " 
and a longer one tends to exhaust participants, reaching a point of dimin- * 

is ing return. Similarly, the survey indicated that except under unusual 
circumstances it is difficult to handle more than sixty participants in th e in- 

Xi 1 ' H nd tra,n /'«« twenty 1, too costly, !?*„„ apparel .1- 

„ ' ore cohesiveness, focus, and interaction usually resulted when all 

courses^ 11 ^ S * me pro S ram of instruction instead of electing various 

SPECIAL DESIGN 

.hnuiH >t j0r hnestion of program is the nature of the instruction provided- 
should It be specially designed, or will regular courses serve equally well’ 

Planed ^ SUggeSt ® d earlier, team members concluded that the specially de- 

clverae P e° S camfnfl S If imt ® advnntages - A program, whatever its focus and 
coverage carefully drawn up to provide the sort of knowledge teachers re- 

ffiSr;"** c ° ntent ’ « historiography, or materials, or classroom 
colli 7 SUpe “ or to a standard set of courses offered at the university or 
coliege for a different type of student. It is not a question of whethe/regular 
courses benefit teachers, for they obviously do. Rather the concern here Fs 

to r wer particular needs ° f sch °° is - d 

achers more them regualr courses can. This in no way implies that method 
and approach take precedence or that the quality of history taught the nartiel 
panrs musr suffer. Nor does special designmean simpllf^ng or S "w«e,fng 

sSs m oTbi„X7aT;o t c,'c e he;s. the attempt is t0 focus on knowled s' 

In one institute visited, special design was accomplished by selecting two 
or three basic concepts to be emphasized each day throughout the program 
f instruction -- in lecture, readings, discussion, and in small meetings with 
experienced teachers to analyze how these concepts might best be pre^ 
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sented in the classroom. In another institute the emphasis for discrete periods 
of time (several days or a week) was on one problem or central issue to which 
all aspects of instruction were related* In analyzing the idea of special design 
for the institute program, one member of the survey team, with considerable 
support from others, went so far as to suggest that the ideal institute program 
might will be a single core course, embracing every aspect of what the in= 
stitute was trying to do. In short, special design might really mean developing 
one central pattern of activity for all participants in which the total effect 
would be to reinforce the impact on the teacher of the instruction in content, 
new interpretations, materials, skills, and so forth. 

Special design requires careful advance planning directed toward selecting 
content and materials and toward deciding on approaches and emphases appropriate 
for the kind of teachers being sought in the institute. This means that the director 
and his staff should meet several time before the institute begins to formulate their 
plans and to ensure that each part of the program contributes to the overall object- 
ives. Once the institute has started, the director and his staff should meet regularly, 
perhaps twice a week but at least weekly, to review their progress and to make 
necessary adjustments. 

KINDS OF INSTRUCTION, 

The 1965 institute programs relied heavily on expository teaching -- lec- 
ture or lecture plus question- and~ answer sessions with assigned readings. While 
an intensive program along these lines obviously gives teachers considerable 
additional knowledge , there is a question about how much data participants can 
absorb and retain without a dialogue, without an opportunity to mull over key 
issues, and without a chance to think about how they can relate this new in* 
formation to their own teaching. The survey team concluded that as far as 
possible instruction in institutes should be a "model** to the participants, uti= 
lizing various approaches, such as colloquia, tutorials, the inductive method 
of handling primary documents, and so forth. Participants should be exposed, 
as often as possible, to a range of teaching strategies and techniques. 

A device common to most institutes was the use of special lectures, either 
a brief series or single presentations, to supplement the regular program. One 
institute had twenty-seven special lectures or meetings in the course of six 
weeks! In the majority of instances this practice seemed of little use, and 
sometimes it was actually detrimental to the overall effectiveness of the in- 
stitute, The extensive use of special lectures can be justified only if they are 
closely integrated with the regular program and if the lecturers can spend 
enough time at the institute to be able to interact with the staff and participants. 

To be sure, in the case of a few individuals who are (or should be) well known 
to teachers and who are effective communicators, their visit, however brief, 
stimulates and excites tie participants, giving them a sense of association with 
the field and with one of its leading figures, and sometimes imparting to them 
new ideas or fresh intellectual challenges. 

In the great majority of instances observed by the survey team, however, 
guest lectures seemed largely unrelated to the main objectives of the institute, 
simply a frill introduced into the program to make it seem more elaborate and 
impressive. The lecturer was customarily at the institute only briefly. He 
gave his lecture and left. Participants had little opportunity to question him 
or to discuss with him the ideas raised in his lecture, while on his part he had 
little chance to understand the general bent and approach of the program or to 
become sensitive to the needs and interests of the participants. It was a "liit- 
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again, team members observed participants rising to the challenge of first* 
rate teaching, whether in a regular course or a specially designed one, whe- 
ther in a lecture or a colloquium, whether in history or a related field. Poor 
instruction correspondingly bored or frustrated teachers. One of the main 
benefits of the institute experience for the participant was enhancement of his 
self-image as a teacher, and much of his increased feeling of worth seemed 
to stem from the pride and challenge of being involved in a first-rate academic 
program. Almost all the participants interviewed or who wrote comments on 
their questionnaires noted this opportunity as one of the two or three major 
rewards of the summer, 

WORK LOAD AND ASSIGNMENTS, 

A serious problem in some 1965 institutes, but one that should be easily 
remedied in the future, was that of imposing too heavy a work load on partici- 
pants, During the survey it soon became clear that there were in fact two 
aspects to this question; overscheduling the participants and overworking the 
participants. Unfortunately, the two were often confused in the minds of both 
directors and participants, with resultant frictions and even minor crises. In- 
deed, at two or three Institutes visited team members arrived to find virtual 
mutinies brewing. 

In the majority of cases observed the trouble stemmed from overscheduling, 
rather than from overworking, participants. Many directors apparently felt 
(partly because of a misleading statement in the guidelines under which the 
1965 institute proposals were prepared) that they were obliged to keep their 
teachers busy from dawn till midnight. Thus, it was not uncommon to find an 
institute in which participants were involved in some sort of required or strongly 
recommend activity on an average of six or eight hours a day. Such n 
schedule obviously left them insufficient time for study, reading and reflection, 
and gave them no chance to take advantage of the cultural and extracurricular 
activities of the university or college to which they had come. Small wonder 
that these participants felt overworked and frustrated, and complained loudly 
of their lot. In fact, 42 per cent of some 3, 000 questionnaire respondents 
believed that they were "over- organized. " Even in those institutes where 
course hours themselves were at a reasonable level, participants often had to 
engage in an array of conferences, tutorials, special lectures, films, and 
social activities that ran their total commitment of time to unmanageable 
proportions. In short, the survey team concluded that many problems could be 
avoided by providing participants a reasonable schedule of some ten to fifteen 
hours a week of formal instruction, with no more than five additional hours 
of required activity of any kind. This would leave participants a minimum of 
twenty hours a week for reading, class preparation, independent study, and 
reflection. 

At the same time it was clear that most participants worked very hard in 
the summer of 1965, A number commented that they had been prepared for 
this rigorous schedule by warnings from colleagues who had attended NSF 
institutes. Some, particularly those who had been away from academic study 
for some time, had considerable difficulty keeping up with the work, 38 per 
cent reporting this on the questionnaire. In the observation of team members 
only a few of these individuals were lazy or disgruntled. In fact, directors and 
staff overwhelmingly testified that while some participants were woefully de- 
ficient in historical knowledge, almost all were highly motivated, enthusi- 
astic, curious, hard-working, and anxious to improve themselves. The average 
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te^chfng'prSo"! 8 ° 1,!arIy * " ' h ' InStltU " pr °8 rsm and “ 

cleaclv TJTdZ’lfr? h" dXce ’ ,ive w ° [k “>*« (»P«n from over-scheduling) could 
clearly be identified, there seemed to be four chief causes: assignments that 

wera .rnpremse or open-ended, assignments that were too extenfive and dim- 

cult given the ability and preparation levels of a particular group of partici-" 

pants or of individuals within it. failure to coordinate assignmews and rteir 

pSo^ a °p n |r iOUS C ° UrSeS ° r PaitS ° f the *"*™’ an# toT gS/tln em- 

Team members agreed that facts and ideas presented and assignments 
g ven need to be carefully selected and clearly delimited. For example in 

th«f political E“r'T were hopelessly bogged down in a mass ofTetai'l on 
he political history of pre-modern China, with open-ended assignments in 

fnd what they sho^ld y b ended " P bewiIdered about what was most important 
I," ' , , th f y should be concentrating on, and frustrated about how to make 

JelcheTs shouW^I ? thelr c ^room teaching. How much written work 
teachers should be required to undertake remains a moot point While there 

mfrer^f advanta S es to teachers undertaking critiques of books and other 
materials or even to doing small research papers, to get the "feel" of what 
he historian does it was generally agreed that lengthy term, seminar or 

lSle^^ apCrS ° f CHe Idnd assl g ned to graduate students benefited the teachers 
little. Moreover, papers of the latter type often proved difficult exercises 

summit itt'Sr libr " y fa ° ilitie! and tha *“«£« 

A number of participants interviewed urged that institute directors mail 
out to successful applicants, at least several weeks before the fnsHtute o^ens 
r 8® neral reading list and even specific assignments for the first week or two’ 

in the ins a tituJe. WaS ’ te ® CherS COUld 8 et a head *•« on their work * 

In matters of both overscheduling and overworking participants as on 
issues .careful planning and design of the iiti t u t e. P sens,iivity to 
Sii f. .™ “f "n ‘ a r nd .‘ nt “ est! °< participants, and continuing co- 

of h hig W h ,, , l ua!f^ ad *° " CaSy " bUt » 

CREDIT AND GRADES. 

. An ° ther problem related to program was that of grades, examinations 
of r Ji r ‘h U;Ue credlt * Thls issue is a more difficult one to resolve. A majority 
J-*h " . bers wanted graduate credit for their institute work, either because thev 

^S^ n ^ Van f h dC8ree (34 Per Cem would have attended 
summer scliool in 1965 regardless of the institute opportunity V or because rho 

school system required advanced study for credit (60 per cem:)’ or provided pay 
increments for so many units of graduate work (noted by a majority of partfei- 
pants interviewed). But a minority of participants, primarily older ones were 
ot interested in credit and were attending an institute primarily for self-im- 
provement and intellectual stimulation. The former group naturally acquies- 
ce in a system of examinations and grades, while the latter tended 7 to resist 
. A possible approach to this dichotomy is to have flexible policies not re- 
quinng credit, grades, and examinations of those who do not desire them al- 
though this raises certain problems for the overall standards, cohesiveness ’ and 
homogeneity of the work in an institute program. * nd 
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Even mote complicated is the question of arrangingfor graduate credit. If 
regular credit is to be given, the participant must usually be admitted to the 
graduate school under its normal procedures and standards. This, in turn, re- 
quires a more extensive application — transcripts, references, etc. than 
the institute itself may determine is necessary. At the very least an additional 
form may have to be filled out. Moreover, many teachers who can benefit 
from institute training may not be qualified for graduate admission. Obviously, 
graduate schools should not and generally cannot - — be pressured into ac- 

cepting below -standard candidates because of the institute program, nor 
should teachers attempt to use Institutes as a back door to enter graduate 
school. On the other hand, graduate schools must not use institutes as a re- 
cruiting device to swell their future enrollments. Further problems arise in 
institutes catering to teachers with inadequate preparation or without bac- 
calaureate degrees and in institutes sponsored by undergraduate colleges. 

Finally, poorly prepared teachers should not be thrown into graduate his- 
tory courses and be judged by graduate standards. 

This dilemma, with its implications for other sorts of teacher education 
as well, perhaps suggests that American universities need to develop a new 
kind of post- baccalaureate degree for teachers, which would recognize their 
special interests and needs and which would be based on a carefully tailored 
program quite distinct from the scholar- oriented program into which most 
teachers are now willy-nilly thrust (the M. A . T. degree may be a first halting 
step in this direction). Short of the millennium, however, two possible sol- 
utions were observed in 1965, In a number of institutes participants who de- 
sired It were simply given credit for their work, with no specification of 
whether it was graduate credit or not. In a few universities existing regulations, 
or the bending of rules, permitted participants to be admitted as "special" or 
"transient" graduate students; thus, they were not admitted for any regular 
degree program (and would have had to go through regular procedures to be so 
admitted), but received graduate credit which that or any other university 
could later {evaluate; as to its acceptability toward a regular graduate degree. 
Undoubtedly, other solutions to this vexing question will be developed in 1966, 
but universities must make every effort to be flexible and accommodating to 
this special problem of institutes, 

VI. APPLICATION OF INSTITUTE TRAINING TO TEACHERS* CLASSROOMS 
This question was by far the most complex and controversial issue the 
survey raised. At the risk of oversimplifying, team members found two main 
views on how the participant might transfer the new knowledge gained in the 
institute to his own teaching. A number of directors and staff members, as 
well as a substantial percentage of participants interviewed, believed that 
primary responsibility for this transfer lay with the teacher himself. Others 
argued that while ultimately the participant himself had to apply the summer 
experience in his classroom, there were various ways that an effective insti- 
tute could assist him in this process; therefore, some part of an institute's 
program (estimates ranged from ten to forty percent, with no one advocating 
as much as half time) should be devoted to providing such assistance. All in 
the latter camp affirmed their strong belief that the chief purpose of an in- 
stitute should be to provide first-rate instruction in subject matter, and that 
the emphasis on content in the guidelines of the Office of Education was en- 
tirely correct. In short, none of the proponents of making the institute re- 
levant to the participants* teaching viewed introducing this dimension into 
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the institute program as an "either- or" proposition; rather they maintained 
that an institute could both provide first-rate instruction in subject matter and 
help the teacher to apply this in his classroom. 

Interestingly enough, the positions of both those historians and those par- 
ticipants who objected to the institute's becoming involved In the application 
of content to the classroom appeared to stem from the same two fundamental 
arguments; First, that directors and instructors, who were primarily historians 
in college and university departments, were not competent to offer help in 
this regard since teaching history in the schools was quite a different matter 
from college instruction; it required different techniques and approaches, and 
was altogether a problem with which professional historians had had little ex- 
perience and about which they were largely ignorant. Second, that efforts to 
help the participant transfer his new understandings to his classroom smacked 
of pedagogy and "methods, " which many people condemned as gimmickry at 
best and fakery at worst. In sum, this position was that the best way to im- 
prove history teaching in the schools is to teach teachers more history. 

Those who took the opposite view also deplored traditional "methods" 
courses (against which team members found great resentment among teachers) 
as usually ineffective and often irrelevant to the problem, and agreed that by 
and large most historians knew little about effective teaching strategies in the 
schools. But they maintained that the answer for institutes was not to do 
nothing. Historians could learn about school problems and challenges, or 
they could add to institute staffs first-rate people who were knowledgeable in 
this area. Moreover, techniques and approaches In school instruction did 
exist that could assist teachers to do a better job in the classroom. Teachers 
should be exposed to these new findings, and institutes provided a marvelous 
opportunity at least to begin this process. 

It was further argued that the people who knew history best -- the his- 
torians -- were clearly the ones who ought to advise about the objectives and 
value of history in the schools, about selecting appropriate emphases and 
approaches in content, and about choosing the best materials to be used in 
school classrooms. If historians were not willing to do this, they would be 
abdicating a clear responsibility and missing an opportunity to raise school 
instruction to the highest possible level. The advocates of helping the teacher 
to apply what he had learned did not aver that an outstanding institute con- 
cerned only with content was not doing a good job for the teacher; they con- 
tended only that by devoting a limited proportion of its time to the question of 
application, it would become an even better institute, and would end up im- 
proving classroom instruction even more. 

The survey team observed a number of institutes that were assisting the 
teacher to apply his knowledge to the classroom. Various individuals were 
involved in this endeavor, A few institutes had directors and/or instructors 
who were both quite knowledgeable about school problems and curricula and 
who were sensitive to the teachers' interests and needs. In these cases it nat- 
urally followed that teachers were getting assistance. As the historical pro- 
fession increasingly interests itself in the schools, and as the NDEA Institute 
and fellowship programs continue, the number of such individuals will in- 
evitably grow. In other institutes specialists in the social studies and in 
educational media who had moved well beyond the traditional "methods" 
approach either conducted or assisted and advised imaginative attempts to 
deal with the problem of application. There are clearly a number of able 
and forward-looking people in professional education who can successfully 
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fulfill this role in future institutes. 

Finally, a number of institutes used "master" teachers to deal with the 
problem of transferring content to the classroom. In a few instances observed 
this last group was very successful. In others, however, their efforts ran into 
considerable difficulty. There seemed to be two reasons for this. First, if 
the "master" teacher was relatively young, no matter how good he was, the 
participants seemed to resent him; in a few cases, also, participants tended 
to reject Instruction from such a person on the grounds that his experience had 
been in a ’Tab" school, an "elite" school, or with superior students only, and 
therefore it was not relevant to their problems in dealing with average or be- 
low average students and with poor readers. Second, it seemed clear that 
while teachers are willing to admit they need to know more history, they feel 
threatened when a "master" teacher tells them that there are more effective 
ways of teaching than the ones they are using. A barrier immediately shoots 
up. Nevertheless, team members observed enough examples of "master" 
teachers doing effective jobs to conclude that more experiments along this 
line. should he tried in the future, 

, *■> If one assumes that skilled personnel can be found, how might an in- 
stitute go about helping the teacher to take back to his classroom what he has 
acquired? Again, the survey team saw a variety of approaches, and concluded 
that such diversity and experimentation is healthy and should be continued. 

To be sure, most Tnstltute. directors interpreted the section of the Office of 
Education guidelines urging that participants be acquainted with new methods 
and materials as either of relatively little significance or as a call to expose 
teachers to new interpretations in history. In fact, the majority of directors 
interviewed were largely unaware of new materials and teaching strategies, 
Nevert her less, approaches to the application problem included the following* 

First, in one or two institutes there was a conscious attempt to make the 
institute instruction itself a model in the use of new teaching techniques and 
materials. Instead of straight exposition, such strategies as problem-solving, 
the method of inquiry, the use of documents inductively, small-group acti- 
vities, and reliance on the supplementary assistance of educational media 
were actually practiced in presenting content to the participants. 

Second, some institutes helped teachers in the selection of content,, 
either directly in content courses or in seminars or eolloquia devoted to dis- 
cussion of the appropriate subject matter to be presented to particular grade 
and ability levels. 

Third, some institutes not only attempted to acquaint teachers with the 
growing variety and scope of materials for students but to aid them in making 
judgements about these materials. They helped participants decide which 
texts, readings, collections of documents, and supplementary materials were 
of the highest ischolarly quality and were most suitable for particular kinds of 
students. 

Fourth, attempts were occasionally made to introduce participants to 
new teaching strategies and approaches - - either by discussion and illustration 
of them, or in a few cases by theuseof demonstratim classes or films. 

Fifth, some institutes tried not only to make available to participants 
lists of printed and audio-visual materials, and sometimes the items them- 
selves in a special room, but also to help them evaluate items on such lists 
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1*?“ ^ aVC th ? t ® achcrs actually try out and use these aids or at least to have 
them adequately demonstrated. * 

lines^Mts e f forts , t0 ? nCOUrage participants to develop new out- 

X nes, units and lesson plans for the courses they taught, 

!n short, there seemed to be no lack of ways to tackle the problem of 

application though it should be noted that team members observed very few 

, n S d , ces when an y of these approaches was being used with complete success 

employed 31 "° 03365 When Sny substant * al combination of them was being ’ 

In general, the survey team concluded that few institutes were notablv 

ndmZt £, = 0nne °“ n S ;» eI r object matter instruction with new materials 
and methods being developed to teach these topics. Only a handful of 

teachers had the opportunity to explore new and different approaches to 
teaching the history they were studying at the institutes. As a consequence 
most participants will probably teach this fall much as they have done in the 
past, except to revise the content of their units and bring them up-to-date 
art of the difficulty in this area clearly stems from a lack of communication 

an of any mechanism to promote such communication. For example few 

institute directors had even heard about the work of the new curtiSum centers 

schools^ StU ^ ieS ' NeW materials and approaches for teaching history in the 
schools based on recent experiments and study were largely unknown More- 

ZZ\ a S T e institutes on their own initiative preyed extent l^s of 
printed and other materials, carefully selected end annotated , there seemed 

ls a on, inS SUCh eff ° rtS fOT mutual benefIt ' What see^s to L needed 
is a continuing endeavor to provide both teachers and institute staff and dir- 
ectors with two kinds of information: evaluative lists of materials and aids in 
various fields of history that are suitable for use with various student levej 
A ®f° bpS Ca fun ction that might be performed by the American Historical 
f h " or . some other national body), and lists (or preferably copies) of 
the studies and materials being produced by the curriculum centers Jnd other 

0fSm e “‘mT9e6 0 ' ! ' Tte Sh ° Uld certainl y be « an directors 

_ anf . T . esti ™°ny concerning the question of application obtained from Dandci- 
Itr ™ 1 " terview ® was conflicting. Some teachers, as noted ear if™ 

IZl Z opposed to the institute dealing with this question at allf others 

ceTved S Tr.-!m° k m th Z regnrd and 8 ratcful for any assistance they re- 
form- n* , . members. however, did discover one interesting point of 

, ° °Sy in interviewing. On several occasions a participant was asked 

whether the institute was giving him any instruction in "methods " The usual 

thank God ' “ ^ater If th ^ lt ' SteTTlhl& " a bi 8 waste of tirm , " or "No, 
tnank God. Later, in the same interview, without using the word "methods " 

the team member asked if the institute program was assiling the partT c % °nt ' 

to identify materials of high scholarly quality that he could use wfthhis 

approach * Ind m" ff b ° Ut lnstruct j onal strategies, such as the inductive 
th? nfr?’- d , b , eC f acquainted with new educational media. Invariably 

Srf of ? f P P f rke , d UP ’ re P 1 y in « with enthusiasm that he was getting this V 
sort of help, or that he wished he were. B s tnis 



sum mary of the conclusions and recommendations of a specialist 

' educatlonal media who was attached to the team and visited four 
institutes, see Appendix C. * 
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In participants* responses to the questionnaire there was a high correlation 
between institutes to which teachers reacted favorably and those which en- 
deavored to deal with the problem of application. Conversely, institutes that 
ignored this question tended to be ranked lower by the participants* Never- 
theless, more conclusive evidence concerning transfer of knowledge to the 
classroom must await the follow-up survey being planned by the American 
Historical Association* The team members concluded that future institutes 
should be encouraged to experiment imaginatively with application of content 
in the classroom, and that directors, as well as the historical profession as a 
whole, should be made aware of the issue and should give it further study, 

VII. COORDINATION AND INTEGRATION 

Effective resolution of the issues discussed so far undoubtedly helps to pro- 
duce a cohesive and integrated institute. Conversely, a well- coordinated 
institute facilitates achievement of such matters as special design, appropriate 
scheduling and work load, and application of content to the classroom. Re- 
cause of the special concept and format of an institute it has general goals 
which transcend the objectives of its individual parts. Every component must 
contribute its share to the overall effectiveness of an institute. 

Although these last considerations would seem to be axiomatic in planning 
and conducting an institute, a number of institutes observed were not well co- 
ordinated or Integrated, The difficulty seemed to arise in two main areass 
the design of the institute program and the role of the director (the latter will 
be discussed in more detail in the next section) . If the various components 
had not been planned so as to interact with and complement each other, it 
was usually difficult to bring them into common focus once the institute was 
underway. On the other hand, when a well designed institute was not achieving 
maximum coordination and integration in operation, it was usually due to the 
failure of the director to make the necessary adjustments. 

Coordination requires a definition of objectives that complement each 
other, as well as careful advance planning. Moreover, as noted earlier, an 
institute will be better integrated if a relatively homogeneous group of par- 
ticipants are sought. Planning of all aspects of the institute should be well 
coordinated. Team members visited several institutes where this process had 
been facilitated by one or several meetings among the director and staff in the 
spring, some weeks before the institute opened. The survey team strongly 
recommended that such meetings be held, whenever possible. In eases where 
staff members are to come from a different institution than that holding the 
institute, funds should be included in the institute contract to permit travel of 
such instructors to a planning meeting. 

Once the institute begins there need to be periodic meetings of the dir- 
ector and staff. Throughout the institute the director must be in close touch 
with every aspect of its operation and be prepared to take whatever action is 
necessary to achieve greater integration. Not only courses but guest lectures, 
the use of media and materials, library and other facilities, and even social 
activities should be related to each other. 

Various approaches to coordination were observed. In one institute the 
director and his staff had arranged individual interviews with the participants 
to discuss how each teacher's needs and interests related to the program as a 
Whole, In another case a brief evaluative questionnaire was circulated to par- 
ticipants early in the second week of the institute, and changes in the operation 
of the institute were made on the basis of some of the suggestions and com- 
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ments received In several institutes the director and all the staff attended 
every activity of the institute, with instructors sitting in on each other ■" classes 

° tbe . r insti,ut6! the d ‘ rectot a ” d s ' aff met daily with the parucipams at a 

coffee hour, or ate with them on a fairly regular basis, 1 3 

r{ . . , r ® s P onses the questionnaire there was a correlation between the oar- 
_ ipan s general feeling about the effectiveness of an institute and their view 
of how well coordinated it was. From this evidence and their own ^observation 

cets oraTinm^tT C °° rdination was an important factor in the sue- 

VIII. THE ROLE OF THE DIRECTOR 

The director clearly plays a vital role in the success of an institute The 
optimum situation observed was where the director provided intellectual as 
I,*! ad mimstrative leadership, and took part in many activities of the 
nstitute. By contrast several institutes were visited in which the director was 

tiv“tita' n Ts mtute hi'i» s h ‘, m H eIf to - d -Si 55SSi“ 

uve tasks. As might be expected, in such cases both staff and participants 
seemed to be floundering, and there was little coordination and integration 

ri „. ^ ^© observation of the survey team there were several important fea- 
tures that characterized an effective director: 

First, he had to be interested in, if not knowledgeable about the needs 
?" d P r °“ cms of teacher, and school,. Such sensitivity was usually reflected 
in the design and planning of the Institute, in the operation of its Droeram 
and in the attitudes of participants toward the institute. P 8 

Second, the director had to possess the authority, courage and skill m 
respond quickly and efficiently to problems in the program and\o oonsttiotive 
equescs and suggestions from staff and participants. He had to be able to in- 
tervene in order to make needed changes. It was obviously a mistake when 

to pos^on^bhslc^l^^atimiif "untlf next^yea? ln ** P ' df “' dd 

tot (anditi m^S°of h ,h d e TnXV ° f ' hd «**«« "»*' 

obsetved two ot three excellent direciors who w JL not spec'uuits'mThrc^,-" 2 

mnr °f, their m stltu tes. In these eases their virtues and skills in other respects 

Mverrh h T, made U? ^ lack - but the surve y team concluded that they 

the i^tftiTte The^h-te, handica P* As a Professional in the field of 

, h A** could not only provide intellectual focus and leader- 
ship but also was better able to recruit and direct staff 

, Hm F ° U , rth ’ the successful director did not let himself become bogged down in 

aSmnf Whil th ’ that t0 an assocIate director or an Administrative 

assistant, While this last point would seem to be self-evident a number nf 

todian^m i-r® observed of directors serving as everything from building eus- 
1 *2 r Llbrarian : 11 is essential that a director have reliable administrative 

and secretarial assistance, as well as an adequate office, and he must be cer- 
tain that his university fully provides these items. 

When adequate administrative assistance was available, it did not reallv 
seem to matter very much whether a director taught in the institute " i~ 
cases teaching seemed to enhance his central role and the intellectual leader- 
s ip e provided; but team members observed a number of first-rate directors 
out°teSnng! a y gXV,Dg SUperb su Pervision and leadership to the program with- 
in the experience of the survey team the director's essential role began 
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with the planning of the institute, was significant, perhaps even decisive, in 
the hiring of instructors and staff and in the selection of participants, and was 
generally the key factor in determining whether an institute was well co- 
ordinated and integrated. Success in his role required genuine dedication and 
all-out commitment. It also implied a willingness to violate academic 
traditions by interfering in courses and assignments, when necessary. Several 
situations were observed in which directors had had to act to reduce or coor- 
dinate excessive assignments made by their staff, and in one case, a director had 
cancelled as assigned research paper when he saw that it was causing much 
more trouble than it was worth. Flexibility of this kind on the part of the 
director was deemed highly desirable. 

One problem for the future is the availability of able and experienced 
individuals to serve as directors. Since this issue is essentially similar to 
that of recruitment of staff, it will be discussed with the latter in the section 
below. Another difficulty, or at least challenge, is how better to acquaint 
directors with school problems in general and with new materials, methods, 
and media in the social studies in particular. One approach that was observed 
and that seemed fairly effective was to appoint a skilled specialist in educa- 
tion as associate director or as a member of the staff. Other solutions that 
were suggested included; preparation of a "kit" of basic readings on school, 
social studies, and teaching problems to be distributed to all directors; a 
special orientation program of a week or ten days in these subjects for all 
directors during the spring preceding the institute, to be paid for by the Office 
of Education ( a special variant of this, to be tried in 1966, is a brief "in- 
stitute" on educational media and materials for directors); circulation to all 
directors on a systematic basis of materials being produced by curriculum 
centers and projects in the social studies; consultation with specialists in 
education in the planning of an Institute; and direct participation of directors 
in school programs in the spring preceding an institute -- such arrangements 
might range from a well-planned series of visits, observations, and con- 
ferences at schools to actual teaching by the director of a social studies class 
for several days or a week. 

Most of these recommendations, particularly those designed to increase 
the director's knowledge of school problems and acquaintance with new mat- 
erials and media, apply equally to institute staff, although it will probably 
be easier to start such efforts with directors. The survey team concluded that 
the greater the awareness and knowledge by directors and staffs of the actual 
conditions and needs in the schools, the higher the chances for conduct of an 
institute of maximum effectiveness, 

IX, THE ROLE OF THE STAFF 

Perhaps the single greatest factor affecting the success of institutes in 
1965 was the quality of the instructional staff. An alert group of sympathetic 
and effective teachers stimulated and challenged participants, and could 
often overcome weaknesses of an institute in many other areas. The survey 
team found, however, very little correlation between the age, experience, 
or fame of an instructor and his contribution to the institute. Some excellent 
staff members were young, inexperienced and not well known in the pro- 
fession; other effective instructors were much older, with a long history of 
scholarly production. Participants seemed little impressed by the prestige 
and position in the historical profession of their instructors. What they wanted 
was someone who was interested in them and who could communicate effect - 
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Ively with them on the subject matter of the institute. 

Team members concluded that instructors who enjoyed the most success 
were those most committed to the concept and goals of an institute. Such 
a person was concerned about school questions, even though he might be 
largely ignorant of them. He had generally designed a special course in accord 
with the aims of the institute and to satisfy what he believed to be the basic 
needs and weaknesses of teachers. He devoted full time (and more) to the institute 
and its participants. He was will to expend extra effort on his course, to meet and 
consult with the teachers individually and in groups at any time, and to participate 
in most of the formal and informal activities of the institute. (A number of partici 
pants noted in interviews and on their questionnaire that informal contact with 
staff members was one of the greateds rewards of the institutes experience. ) He 



was happy to cooperate with the director and his fellow staff members to ensure 
coordination and cohesiveness in the institute. He was agreeable to having his 
own class visited and to sitting in on other classes, seminars, and discussion 
groups. 

At the other extreme were instructors who viewed their institute assign- 
ment as simply another summer teaching chore* Often not particularly in- 
terested in teachers, such an individual tended to appear for his class at the 
time it was scheduled to begin, to deliver his lecture, and then to hurry back 
to his office or library study to work on scholarly or other tasks he had set 
aside for the summer. He generally saw lit tie difference between teaching 
in the institute and offering his regular course except that institute students 
were more homogeneous in experience, training, and interests. 

The survey team observed several patterns of institute staffing. In a few 
cases some, or even a substantial portion, of the institute instruct., on was offered 
by part-time staff. With rare exceptions this did not seem to work very well* 

It made more difficult the achievement of genuine coordination and integration 
in the program. It tended to hinder close cooperation among the director and 
other staff members, and it usually reduced contact between the instructor 
and the participants. Because of inevitably divided energies, time, and in- 
terests, the part-time staff member was unable to make the all-out commit* 
ment to the institute which the most successful instruction seemed to require. 
Team members strongly recommended that part-time staff not be permitted 
in future institutes, except in special and unusual circumstances. 

Another pattern was the use of successive short-term instructors (people who 
were full-time for part of the institute) in the institute program. The effective- 
ness of this was much harder to judge. As discussed below, such an arrange- 
ment might make it possible to attract good instructors who would not other- 
wise be available. Moreover, a first-rate teacher who was sympathetic to 
the participants 1 needs and interests, who was fully briefed on the purposes 
and nature of the Institute program and the place of his instruction in it, and 
who could give unsparingly of himself and his time during his week or two 
weeks at the institute was undoubtedly quite effective. On the other hand, a 
short-term staff member clearly operated under distinct disadvantages. 
Generally he had not participated in the design and planning of the institute 
before it began, nor could he be included in staff meetings and orientation 
sessions as the institute got underway. He came in "cold'* t so to speak, with 
a limited knowledge of the institute's aims, often as a stranger to other staff 
members, and without any "feei" for the program and spirit of the institute 
as these had developed in its operation. He had just begun to become ac- 
quainted with the participants and to get a sense of their outlook and interests 
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when he had to leave. For their part, participants had insufficient time to get 
to know the short*- term instructor, to become accustomed to his style of 
teaching, and to develop mutually comfortable interaction with him. At the 
very least coordination and integration became much more difficult in in- 
stitutes that relied on short-term staff. 

But where are institutes to find as instructors (and directors) the paragons 
of virtue described at the beginning of this section? A number of directors 
reported difficulties in recruiting staff for 1965, and the situation may get 
worse before it gets better. The problems in staffing seemed to fall into three 
broad categories: attitudes of the historical profession, the nature of rewards 

in the academic system, and administrative barriers. To be sure, all of 
these are related and progress in recruiting the best staff can be achieved only 
if advances are made in all three areas. Until recently the historical pro- 
fession as a whole has not been especially interested in social studies and in 
how history is taught in the schools. Moreover, few individual historians have 
been particularly concerned with these problems, particularly when confronted 
by heavy competing demands on their time and energy. Thus, there was little 
professional stimulus or incentive to direct historians toward teaching in an 
institute; in fact, many staff members interviewed reported that institute 
teaching was simply — and primarily -- a task they had taken on in lieu of 
regular summer school teaching. As the historical profession develops a greater 
interest in and undertakes broader responsibilities concerning history teaching 
in the schools, and particularly if leading historians -- opinion makers and 
mentors to numbers of graduate students -- become concerned with this issue, 
general attitudes will change and a growing number of individuals may be- 
come not only willing but anxious to teach in history institutes. 

Second, teaching in an institute, like most teaching, usually does very 
little to advance an individuals career. In fact, it may even hinder it since 
valuable time for research and writing is lost. For many historians, particu- 
larly younger ones, summer is considered the ideal and necessary time to 
pursue scholarly activity and research-related travel* And since rewards in 
academic life still depend overwhelmingly on publication, it may well con- 
tinue to be difficult to attract the ablest younger historians to institute teaching. 
Moreover, when many scholars are under increasing pressures from all sides, it 
is important to remember that, as has already been pointed out, teaching in an 
institute requires added effort, energy, and time if it is to be most effective* 
How then will it be possible to persuade historians -- except for a few dedicated 
souls - - to make this extra commitment? 

One suggestion made was greater utilisation in institutes of short-term 
staff* The historian, it was argued, who would be reluctant to give up six 
or eight weeks of his summer to teaching in an institute, might be willing to 
devote one or two weeks to an institute. While team members decided that 
this recommendation has some merit, the disadvantages of short-term staff, 
noted above, may well outweigh the opportunities such a system might pro- 
vide to attract some of the best historians. 

Part of the answer to the problem! of recruiting outstanding staff may be 
found through new administrative devices. For example, even in 1965 some 
institutes found it difficult, because of state or university regulations, to pay 
staff (and/or directors) the modest salary increment for time devoted to pre- 
institute planning and post- institute evaluation provided by the Office of 
Education contracts. Yet it is clear that additional work deserves extra pay* 

It seemed to the survey team that financial inducements could be one factor 
in attracting good instructors for institutes. Moreover, history departments 
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and deans might well consider new patterns of assignment that would encour- 
age faculty participation in institutes. For example, to compensate him 
for lost research time, an historian who taught two summers in an institute 
would be given one semester off. Obviously, there are staffing and financial 
problems for departments and universities in such a proposal. In addition, 
since institute contracts are awarded annually on a competitive basis, such 
longer-term allocations of staff might be difficult to plan for. But some plan 
of this sort may well be necessary to enable some of the ablest historians to 
participate in future institutes. 

Clearly everything that has been said in the preceding few paragraphs 
applies almost equally to directors. Conversely, the r e commendation that 
directors be as sensitive to and knowledgeable about school problems as 
possible is fully pertinent to staff members. Institute instructors need to be 
not only sympathetic and committed, but should know something about the 
social studies in general and about the courses being taught and the texts and 
materials being used by the participants they teach. Again, this requires 
special effort and extra preparation. 

In visits to institutes and interviews with staffs team members observed 
that many institute instructors were not only teaching participants, but in the 
process were being educated themselves. They were learning about the schools 
the social studies curriculum, and the problems of teachers. In some cases 
it was evident that their interest and concern had been aroused, and their 
curiosity whetted. Undoubtedly some of these staff members will actively 
seek to be associated with an institute in 1966, and will carry over to their 
departments and to their academic-year activities new understandings and 
initiatives. Moreover, in a few instances team members thought they detected 
a definite impact of the institute experience on the teaching of the staff mem- 
bers themselves. Either because they were forced by the nature of the program 
and r the participants to modify their presentation in order to concentrate on 
major ideas and issues and to select the most pertinent readings, or because 
they became intrigued with some of the new teaching strategies being tested 
in the schools, such as the inductive method, several instructors indicated that 
they would not be teaching in the fall in quite the same old way. In the long 
run it may turn out that the irstitutes will have a significant influence on 
college and university teaching, although inertia, conservatism, and a rel- 
ative lack of interest in problems of instruction in history departments are 
powerful factors resisting change. 

X. ROLE OF THE HOST INSTITUTION 

As in the case of its findings about staff, the survey team discovered no 
c * i orrclatIon between the success of an institute and the size and reputation of 
the host institution. Two of the best institutes observed were at small, little- 
known institutions, one public and one private. One of the weakest institutes 
visited was at a large and esteemed university. But there were also ineffective 
institutes at small institutions, and successful ones at big universities. In 
general, team members concluded that a key factor in the success of an in=* 
stitute was the degree of interest in and commitment to it displayed by the 
host institution. Where the holding of an institute was given high priority by 
the administration and the schools and departments concerned, its chances 
for success were clearly enhanced. Where half-hearted and lackadaisical in- 
terest and support were provided, an institute had to overcome certain odds 
to be effective. 
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At the same time it was evident that an institution with extensive re- 
sources, numerous and able faculty, and top-notch facilities was able to 
mount a superb institute if it made the effort to do so. While a smaller 
institution, without these advantages, was also clearly capable of conducting 
a successful institute when it marshalled the resources it possessed and made 
an all-out attempt to support the program, it sometimes had more difficulty 
recruiting staff. 

In terms of attracting teachers, the nature of the host institution played 
a relatively insignificant role. The majority of participants attending an 
institute of their first choice (68%) selected the institute primarily because 
it offered instruction on a subject they were or would be teaching, while 
only 38% chose an institute primarily because of the reputation of the in- 
stitution or its faculty, (An additional 28% selected an institute because it 
was near, and 11% because it gave them a chance to travel). 

Thus, while team members were disappointed that a relatively small 
number of major institutions offered history institutes in 1965 (many were un- 
doubtedly unable to draw up proposals in the short time available in the fall 
of 1964), and while they hoped that more large universities would sponsor 
institutes in the future, the survey team concluded that a balance between 
types of institutions is desirable and healthy for the NDEA program and that all 
proposals should he judged in the future on their merits, keeping in mind the 
degree of involvement and commitment by the host institution that is evident 
in the proposal. 

In several cases observed there was a notable lack of support for an in- 
stitute from the host institution. This seemed to result either from poor plan- 
ning or from lack of interest which amounted to bad faith. If an institution 
accepts a contract from the goverment to offer an institute, it should clearly 
provide the services and facilities promised in the proposal to the Office of 
Education* Directors must be sure that they have firm commitments from 
their administration on such key matters as their own released time in the 
semester preceding the institute, aid and cooperation in obtaining secretarial 
help, office space, and administrative assistance, and the provision to the 
institute of fully adequate classroom, library, housing, and other facilities. 

In addition, there should be a clear understanding between the director and 
the administration on such difficult issues as admissions, credit, and grading, 
which were discussed in section V of this report. 

From its observation the survey team was unable to reach any conclusions 
concerning the importance of an institute's relationship with departments 
and schools of the host institution. In the majority of cases institutes were 
sponsored by or affiliated with departments of history. In some instances in* 
stitutes were jointly supported by history departments and schools or depart- 
ments of education. Only a few institutes were linked only with education 
departments (usually because the history department had been uninterested, or 
had not had the time .or staff to sponsor an institute). While it would seem 
desirable that an institute be involved both with the history departments and 
with education departments, the survey team did not uncover any direct cor- 
relation between such a relationship and the success of an institute. More* 
over, there was not even any evidence that it is essential that an institute be 
closely linked with the history department, since two excellent institutes 
were observed that had only minimal ties to history departments. 
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XI* RELATIONS WITH THE SCHOOLS AMD WITH THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

In planning institutes for 1965 some directors consulted briefly with local* 
state* or regional school officials, including teachers, chairmen of social 
studies departments principals, curriculum supervisors, and superintendents* 
Only a few directors, however, worked closely with schools or school systems* 
either before or after the institute* In one instance school officials recom- 
mending an applicant to an institute were asked to guarantee that the school 
would spend a certain amount for books and materials for the teacher's class* 
room instruction after his return from the institute. In general, the survey 
team concluded that since the schools clearly benefit from having teachers 
attend institutes* they should assume some responsibility for assisting the 
teacher to apply his summer training. One approach suggested was th£ t at 
the close of the institute, directors write officials of schools and school sys- 
tems from which participants come, urging them to help the teacher try out 
what he has learned and suggesting that certain teachers, on the basis of their 
performance in the institute, could now play a role in local curricular and 
other projects in the social studies* 

In a less direct fashion some institute directors in 1965 supported parti ci* 
pants in their schools by writing letters to departmental chairmen, principals, 
or superintendents after the institute was over to certify that the participants 
had successfully completed the program* In a few cases directors apparently 
also went on to comment on the participants* performance and future potential* 
In addition, a number of directors indicated that they hoped to follow up the 
work of their participants during the following school year through letters, 
questionnaire or small-scale surveys. Several institute directors planned to 
hold a conference or a series of meetings with former participants during the 
academic year to review the institute and the experience of participants after 
they had returned to the classroom* In a few cases a program of visits to 
former participants in their schools was planned* 

In 1965 a number of institute directors conducted an immediate evaluation 
of the work of the institute at its close, either through brief questionnaires, 
meetings with participants, discussions among the director and staff* or some 
combination of these. The survey team concluded that efforts at evaluation 
and "follow-up” are extremely desirable, both in the interests of better in- 
stitutes in the future and in terms of helping to increase the impact of the 
participant on his return to the classroom. If at all possible, the Office of 
Education should fund well worked- out proposals for evaluation and "follow- 
up" in future institutes* The study being conducted by the American His- 
torical Association in the spring of 1966 will, of course, provide valuable 
evidence concerning this question. 

In 1965 relations between directors and the Office of Education were 
extraordinarily good, with very few exceptions. Despite the natural diffi- 
culties caused by the late announcement and contracting of the institute pro- 
gram, directors testified time and again to the sympathy, cooperation, and 
assistance afforded them by officials in Washington. There was a clear feeling 
that the Office of Education was not concerned just with the budget and tech- 
nical requirements of institute contracts but was deeply interested in the im- 
portant educational purpose of the institutes* In fact, in the observation of 
team members, directors often had more difficulty with their own adminis- 
tration and colleagues than with the government bureaucracy. 
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CONCLUSION 

What, then, did the survey disclose about NPEA history institutes in 
1965? Its main findings are summarized near the beginning of this report. 

These concluding remarks will present Instead some general impressions and 
a brief look into the future. First, the overwhelming majority of participants: 
in history institutes were pleased and appreciative of the opportunity afforded 
t^em, and they valued the institute program as long overdue recognition of 
their needs and interests. Having seen federal blessings showered upon their 
colleagues in mathematics and the sciences, social studies teachers had be- 
gun to feel like the neglected stepchildren of American education. At last 
some attention and some help was being given to them. Many viewed this 
as a hopeful sign that" the significance of the social studies in elementary 
and secondary schools was finally being acknowledged. 

Almost all the teachers worked hard and bent every effort to derive 
maximum advantage from the institutes. They were cooperative, enthusi- 
astic, and dedicated; they were wonderful students to teach. Moreover, most 
teachers were being challenged and stimulated by the institute experience. 

They were acquiring new knowledge and interpretations' and , in some cases, 
new skills. They obviously learned a good deal of history. How and to what 
extent they will be able to apply their institute training in their own teaching 
remains a moot point, as has been noted. But the clear gains in cognition, 
in their sense of identification with history and historians, and in their profeS“ 
sional pride were everywhere evident and testify to the significance of the 
institute program for the social studies and for American education generally. 

Second, the institute concept did provide something special, an extra 
plus, toward the improvement of teachers* competence. To be sure, the 
concept was not understood at all institutes, and even where it was grasped, 
it was not always effectively realized. But in most cases institutions, direc- 
tors, and historians learned a great deal. The vast majority of directors and 
staff members were as dedicated, curious, and hard-working as the participants. 
The problems and opportunities of teacher education, of the relationship of 
history to the social studies, and of new materials and methods were thought 
about, often for the first time. Most important, contact between history and ^ 
education, between historians and teachers, practically non-existent in the 
recent past, was reestablished. Views and ideas were exchanged, and mutual 
interest and respect were engendered. A dialogue was begun in the summer 
of 1965; its prospects are exhilarating. 

Finally, as the survey’s tentative findings suggest, specialists in history 
and in education need to know much more about the problems and challenges 
the institute program raises. Until continued research and analysis reveals 
more clearly what constitutes good teaching and what the process of learning 
is, answers to the questions the survey identified will be uncertain. The 
important thing, however, is that a beginning has been made. Historians 
and educators now have a chance to move ahead jointly in the examination 
and resolution of these important issues in American education. 
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APPENDIX A 

Members of the ACLS Survey Team 

John M. Thompson, survey director 

Associate Professor of History, Indiana University 
Jack Allen 7 

Chairman, Division of Social Sciences, George Peabody College 
James M, Becker J ° 

Director, Foreign Relations Project of the North Central Association 
Robert D, Cross 

Chairman, Department of History, Columbia University 
Edwin Fenton J 

„ ProJcct SocIal Studies, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Howard Mehhrger a/ 

Deputy Chairman, Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants 
Philip Montag 

Chairman, Social Studies, University of Chicago Laboratory Schools 
Thomas J, Pressly 7 

Professor of History, University of Washington 
Isidore Starr 

Professor of Education, Queens College 
Thomas Stovall ° 

Professor of Education, University of South Florida 
H, Norman Taylor 

PaulL ha w?rd n Social Studies * North Central High School, Indianapolis 

then President, Sarah Lawrence College; now executive secretary 
American Historical Association - 

John E, Wiltz 

Associate Professor of History, Indiana University 
Beryl B, Blain, 7 

specialist in educational media 

Production Supervisor, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University 
Bertram B, Masia, J 

specialist in educational evaluation 
Graduate School of Education, University of Chicago 
Martha Porter, 6 

assistant in educational evaluation 

Foreign Relations Project of the North Central Association 
Don K, Rowney, " " 

research assistant 

Assistant Professor of History, Bowling Green University 

APPENDIX B 

ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES OF SURVEY 

The survey was undertaken by a team composed of university historians 
specialists in educational evaluation, and leaders in the field of social studies. 
As an independent study under the auspicies of the American Council of 
earned Societies, it included two complementary parts. First, during the 
na S > h ® lfof ev ® r y institute, all participants were asked to complete a question- 
naire devised by the survey team early in the summer of 1965, The institute 
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directors were of immense help in the administration of these questionnaires 
since most of them distributed the questionnaires to their own participants, 
collected them and returned them to the survey office. An attempt was made 
to assure the privacy of participants’ responses and to provide uniform con- 
ditions for completing the questionnaires by specifying that they be completed 
in common and by providing an envelope in which the participants were in- 
structed to seal their completed .questionnaire, before returning it to the dir- 
ector, For a few institutes the questionnaires were mailed directly to the home 
addresses of the participants. Analysis of the very large amount of data gen- 
erated by the 2, 968 completed and tabulated questionnaires (from among 
3,197 participants) was carried on in several stages. It involved studying both 
the patterns of response of participants at individual Institutes as well as re- 
sponses of participants taken as a whole regardless of the institute they attended. 

The second part of the survey consisted of visits by members of the survey 
team to forty-one institutes which, it was felt, would prove representative 
of the entire eight- four. The number of visits which a given team member 
undertook varied from two to five. Each team member was asked to visit 
varying kinds of institutes and to make at least one visit in tandem with one 
other team member. Since the team was composed of both university his- 
torians and specialists in social studies education, tandem visits were normally 
arranged with an historian paired with an education specialist or school teacher. 
Four institutes were visited jointly by a team member and a specialist in 
educational media. 

The visitor attempted to sample, In the course of two days at the institute, 
both the program of the institute as well as the attitudes of the people associ- 
ated with it. Thus, he normally attended as many classes and other activities 
as possible, and talked informally with the participants. In addition, he 
formally interviewed -- according to the survey's specially designed inter- 
view schedules -- the institute director and assistant director (one and a half 
hours), two of the instructional staff (about forty-five minutes each), and at 
least four participants selected at random (about thirty minutes each). These 
interviews were designed to elicit a variety of information -- from the origin 
of an Institute and the attitude of the university administration toward it to 
the adequacy of housing on or off the campus for participants. 

In addition to completing the several interview forms, the institute vistor 
completed a "Survey Report Form, " which was designed to summarize his 
findings. These forms were later analyzed extensively and methodically in 
order to identify patterns of institute programs and the relation between these 
and the attitudes of directors, staff, and participants toward the institute. 

These data -- questionnaires, interview forms, Survey Report Forms -- 
furnished the factual basis for the preceding report. In addition, however, the 
survey attempted to take more immediate cognizance of the team’s impres- 
sions by means of a summary conference at Bennington College in late August, 
1965, Finally, a rough draft of this report was read and commented on by 
the entire survey team. 

The survey team is especially grateful to the directors, staff, and partici- 
pants of 1965 history institutes, who cooperated fully and enthusiastically in 
every aspect of the survey with which they were concerned. Directors of all 
institutes assisted either in administering the questionnaires or in providing the 
home addresses of participants for use by the survey office. Directors were 
helpful and hospitable in arranging the visits of team members to their in- 
stitutes, often at a busy or awkward time, while staff members and participants 



willingly devoted the time necessary for the visitor's interviews and made him 
feel at home in each institute visited. 

The survey team owes special thanks for superb performance under great 
pressure to Mr. Don Rowney, research administrative assistant for the survey 
team, to Miss Helen McCauslin, secretary, and to Miss Martha Porter, who 
did yeoman work in preparing the questionnaires, the interview schedules, 
the final report forms, and the minutes of the Bennington conference, and 
whose valuable service to the improvement of American education was tragi- 
cally terminated when she was killed in an automobile accident in the fall 
of 1965. 

The two maps included in the report were prepared by members of the 
Department of Geography of Bowling Green University, 

APPENDIX C 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING EDUCATIONAL 

MEDIA 

If institutes in history are to "up-date" and "up-grade" the teaching of 
history in the schools, I believe methods of presenting content information 
should be considered -- important features of the program. In the four in- 
stitutes I visited participants seemed to be substantially " up-dating" their 
subject-matter knowledge and adding to their previous fund of information. 
Some "up-grading" of their teaching this content may result from their ex- 
posure to preparing a closed -circuit television presentation, or from viewing 
and hearing discussed the various ways of using materials with their students, 
or from self-study exercises of 8 mm. single concept films, or from demon- 
strations of easy methods of preparing projeetuals and actually making some 
of their own for an institute project, or from participating in exercises that 
combine non- printed instructional materials with more recent approaches to 
teaching historical content. 

However, if the time-worn and frayed dictum, "We teach as we are 
taught, " holds true, it is quite likely that participants will teach their newly 
acquired information using their same old teaching habits. In lecture after 
lecture in the basic content courses, I was reminded of my college courses 
some twenty years ago. In the only content lecture in which I observed visual 
materials being used, the lecture points were outlined on an overhead trans- 
parency, A mimeographed or dittoed listing of the points would have been 
more effective and far more efficient (participants would have been saved the 
time required to copy the lecture points from the screen). 

First, I would recommend that for future institutes, assistance be provided 
lecturers in selecting or preparing materials for their institute courses, and 
further assistance be provided in how to use materials effectively. 

Second, I would recommend that institute directors be encouraged to in- 
vite, as guest lecturer, methodology specialists to acquaint participants with 
the various approaches to teaching historical content and also educational 
media specialists to give demonstrations 'of the uses of media in various 
teaching situations and for various instructional problems, Demonstratiais of 
equipment served as an "eye-opener" to the potential of various devices as 
teaching tools. A number of participants I interviewed either formally or 
informally stated they would request the purchasing of new equipment, if not 
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already available in the school* If available, but being used solely by teachers 
in other departments, such as the Science Department, they intended to re- 
quest their share in the use of existing equipment or ask for additional equip- 
ment. Although the desire to have available equipment is encouraging, how 
effectively it will be used is questionable* Through institute programs, parti- 
cipants should have opportunities to learn how to use equipment and materials 
through demonstrations and simulated teaching situations* 

My third recommendation is three- pronged and concerns materials. Many 
teachers today are being faced with teaching content for which they have 
little background from their earlier college courses. For example, curricular 
revisions in some states require increased content about the non- Western 
world. Besides facing a need to build their own content background, teachers 
are searching desperately for materials about Africa and Asia that are geared 
to the level of the high school student* Annotated bibliographies, listings of 
materials, and guides to using some of these materials have been prepared for 
participants in some of the institutes this summer. These bibliographies and 
listings should be made available to directors of similar institutes in 1968, 
and I would recommend consideration be given to means whereby the most 
useful bibliographic items could be selected and distributed to directors of next 
summer’s institutes. 

Also, participants of the 1965 institutes were extremely grateful to the 
directors who had provided non- printed instructional materials for their pre- 
view and use as reference sources, I would, therefore, recommend that direc- 
tors of the 1966 institutes be encouraged to include in their institute facilities 
a room where equipment and various kinds of audio-visual materials could be 
housed, with opportunities for participants to view them. Likewise, some of 
the written assignments should include critical reviews of selected materials 
with thoughtful consideration by the participant of how they could be used 
with his own students. 

Directors should also be encouraged to provide for participant preparation 
of materials in connection with the development of content units and for eval- 
uation of these materials either with selected groups of students for which they 
are intended or by other participants in the institute. 
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TABLE A 



Information Available to Participants Concerning 
NDEA Institutes at the Time of Application 



Number Answering Yes Per cent Answering 



Yes 



Had printed information issued 
by U.S, Office of Education 
Had brochure issued by the 
Institute 



2601 



1553 



52. 3 



87. 1 



Used printed information from 
sources other than the U. S. 
Office or the Institute, 

Had colleagues* word-of-mouth 
description 



304 



334 



11.3 



10.3 
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TABLE B 

Use of Institute Code Designation by Participants at the Time of Application 



Number Answering 
Yes 

Used the Code Designation 1781 

Thought the Code Designation 



was 



u 1 



1696 



Per cent Answering 
Yes 
60, 0 

57.2 



TABLE C 

Other Types of Title XI Institutes to Which Participants Applied 

Type of NDEA Institute 

Geography 
Disadvantaged Youth 
English 

Modern Foreign Languages 
Educational Media 



Number Which 


Per cent Which 


Applied 


Applied 


322 


10, 9 


78 


2. 6 


54 


1. 8 


12 


,4 


126 


4.3 



K O 

5 eric: 



TABLE C 

Distribution of Participants by Number of His 

Applied 



tory Institutes to Which They 



Applied to 


Number of 


Per cent 


One Institute 


Participants 


1377 


46. 0 


Two Institutes 


560 


19. 0 


Three Institutes 


945 


31. 9 
2. 1 


Four or More Institutes 


63 

TABLE E 


Distribution of Participants by Number of History Institutes 

Them 


which accep 


Accepted by 


Number of 


Per cent 


One Institute 


Participants 

2541 


85 6 


Two Institutes 


324 


10* 9 


Three Institutes 


55 


1, 9 

, 1 


Four or More Institutes 


3 



37 



-cit jg * 



TABLE F 

Participants' Choice of 
Institutes 



Institute Participants 
Attended Was 


Number 


Per cent 


First Choice 


2314 


78. 0 


Second Choice 


325 


11. 0 


Third Choice 


65 


2. 2 


Had no Preference 
Other, unclassified, 


230 


7. 8 


responses 


33 


1 , 1 



TABLE G 

Factors Influencing Participant's First Choice 



Factors 



of Institute at Time of Application 
Number & Per cent of Participants Reporting Factor Was 



Institute focused on a 
subject spplicant is 


Strong 

Influence 


Moderate 

Influence 


Little 

Influence 


teaching 

Knew and respected re- 
putation of college or 


2307/77, 8% 


254/8, 6% 


289/9. 7% 


university 

Location of Institute al- 
lowed applicant to spend 


1344/45. 3% 


765/25, 8% 


717/24. 2% 


weekends at home 
Location of institute al- 
lowed applicant to 


598/20. 2% 


387/13, 0% 


1764/59. 5% 


commute 

Applicant knew the re- 
putation of faer -C 8 * 


576/19.4% 


257/8. 7% 


1950/65, 7% 


members 

Location enabled appli- 
cant to combine vacation- 


526/17, 7% 


524/17, 7% 


1713/57. 7% 


travel and study 
Institute focused on sub- 
ject which was interesting 
to applicant even though he 
wasn't teaching or expecting 


492/16, 6% 


508/17. 1% 


1784/60, 1% 


to teach it 

Institute focused on a subject 
which applicant’s school sys- 
tem was then thinking of add 


446/15, 0% 


192/6, 5% 


2068/69. 7% 


ing to the curriculum 


275/9, 3% 


164/5, 5% 


2282/76, 9% 



Institute focused on a subject 
which applicant was teaching 
for the first time 223/7, 5% 

A school official suggested 
that applicant attend institute 178/6, 0 % 
Institute was directed to 
teachers who work with spe- 
cial students (e.g. gifted .dis- 
advantaged etc, ), 82/2,8% 



129/4.4% 
227/7, 7% 
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2336/78, 7% 
2330/78,5% 



2539/85, 6% 



102/3,4% 



Per cent 
Answering Yes 



TABLE H 

Effect of Travel Costs and Housing upon Applicants 



Number Answering 
Yes 



Wanted to apply to In- 
stitutes but did not because 
of inadequate provisions for 
housing 


254 


8,6 


Wanted to apply to In- 
stitutes but did not because 
travel costs were prohibitive 


667 


22,5 


TABLE I 

Effect of Requirements for Continuation of Education on 


Attendance at Institute 


Participants whose state or 


Number 


Per cent 


school system required them to 




pursue further education periodi- 
cally 


1786 


60.2 


Participants who saw attendance 






at an NDEA History Institute as 
a way to fulfill requirement to 
pursue further education periodi- 
cally 


1013 


34. 1 
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